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sentimentalises him, as it would sentimentalise any really first-rate novelist. In the same way it would be obviously absurd to speak of the "pattern" of Crime and Punishment, though it has a pattern, or of the "surface" of Tom Jones, though its surface is admirable. Criticism tacitly admits this by never attempting to do so.
The term "plot" stands outside these dangers. It is a definite term, it is a literary term, and it is universally applicable. It can be used in the widest popular sense. It designates for everyone, not merely for the critic, the chain of events in a story and the principle which knits it together. It covers Treasure Island and Tristram Shandy, Wuthering Heights and The Ambassadors, The Three Musketeers and Ulysses. In all these novels a few things happen, and in a certain order, and in every novel things must happen and in a certain order. As they must needs happen, however, it is the order which distinguishes one kind of plot from another. Events move along one line in Treasure Island, along another in Vanity Fair. This volume will be more specifically, then, a study of some of the lines along which events